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November 14, 1997 
MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
COMMANDER U.S. ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 
Rl poi; Tm er 


We are providing this is evaluation report for information and use. We conducted 
the #vakiatoa in response 10 a Deputy Secretely of Defense equat: This report is the 
second of three evaluation reports to be issued. We management comments on - 
a draft of this report in preparing the final report. —. ES 

Comments on the draft of this report conformed to the of DoD 
Directive 7650.3 and left no unresolved issues. Therefore, no comments are 


the courtesies extended to the evaluation staff —— 


uis — 


dysgn iynu ) — — 


— Russell A Rau 
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Office of the Inspector General, DoD 


Report No. PO 98-601 November 14, 1997 
(Project No. 701-9009.01) 


Training of Foreign Military Personnel, Phase II: School of 
the Americas 


evaluation Mt te School’s Spanish lesson plans Spank 
U.S. personnel. — - — 
to satisfy that requirement. 


o The U.S. Training and Doctrine Command authorized the School to use a non- 
standard lesson plan format rather than the format prescribed in TRADOC regulations. 


o Eory o MA Am ash Do i Me DAI Seoda Ceg of 
Publications a A Y M — We reviewed the obsolete Field 
Manuals and found no questionable human rights language. Also, the School's statement 


o The 1992 Army policy memorandum on intelligence and counterintelligence 
arva dicla a A dI The School did not receive 
implementing instructions thus, did not translate intelligence training materials into 





English for review by appropriate authorities. For purposes of our review, 20 lesson plans 
a Wi ed Mt On CREE We found no language in the 
transiations contrary to applicable U.S. or DoD policy in any of those plans. 


Sammary of Recommendations. We recommend that: ; 
o The U.S. Training and Doctrine Command revise the 1990 Special Relationship 
: of Agreement and specify and strengthen the role of the U.S. Army Infantry 


Management e received comments on a draft of this report from the 
Dym ol Me Poa gro ree yori! (oll rwg Yr song Maser, 
Security Affairs). dde YN Gar tans edens lever as 
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Part I - Introduction 





Background 


— a bre ci nian —— used cy 
The ials, in i being in 
USSOUTHCOM area of responsibility and at the School of the Americas (SOA) in 


o the Joint Staff establish a policy to ensure that intelligence and 
xe E and DoD 


DAD a'n aoi rumes CN ioo ppc 
i should ensure that 
meu oe 


as eee mn ae 
disclosed through the use of the manuals; and 


the General Counsel, DoD, retin one copy of the man, and that al 
other copies of the manuals and associated materials should be destroyed. 


ET ec Yo» ee ee 
fcc Conn CM a mn mus RO to 


the corrective actions. An August 27, memorandum, “DoD 
sc on yn Qi of Non-United 
Persons,” issued policy to implement the by the 


1e o NN KAA Bun DEN ET 19 GY MUS Tea or 
U.S. activities in Guatemala and was discussed in the June 1996 report by the 
President's Intelligence Oversight Board. 


I 2 


Introduction 





September Deputy Secretary of Defense (DEPSECDEF) asked the 
Inspettor General DoD, to review the 1992 Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Intelligence Oversight) report and supporting material to determine whether they 


corrective actions were implemented. 

Our report No. PO 97-007, "Evaluation on Training of Foreign Military 
Personnel-Phase I," issued on February 21, 1 , satisfied the initial DEF 
task The original tasking was to examine how training 
conducted at the SOA is reviewed and for doctrinal a and 
currency by appropriate DoD and Army ptoponents to review 


Scope and Methodology 


Because of the breadth of this task, ve will issue reports in three phases. 


© Phase I: Our February 21, 1997, on the Training of Forei 
Mili Pane (PO 7007) wych seal de to the 


© This report comprises Phase II and addresses the present policies and 
procedures for review and approval of training at the SOA. 

© The Phase III report, to be issued later, will examine intelligence training 
for foreign personnel! throughout the DoD. 
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To achieve our Gnu eat ad uae Gan CO] NES a 
Oversight) report more pages 
pens a an —— 
4 > 
id to the ne, etd Bom Cans Degerwsnu ofthe Army, 
—— the October 1995 Inspector General 
and General Counsel DoD, LA REVIEW, 0 Uo Preder 


| 
j 
il 


Accounting Office review ofthe SOA, the 1954 US. Army Infantry Center Task 
DN Mn Tn S. Army Training and Doctrine 
a'e Ma LI TRAD orti, “US hm 


Shier gaa aM POOU the May 1992 memorandum, “U.S 

— (MOA) te Ober 1, 1936, Dee Renton, Meera of 
oe ae JR epar yr an ad Disk ee aad ee 

training and the mission of the SOA ‘as 


o the Commandant, SOA, and members of his staff and faculty; and 
o members of the SOA Board of Visitors. 


a of the TRADOC and the SOA, we identified 136 of the 

lesson plans used at the SOA that have i org sn (MNT ORE 
We selected and reviewed a representative sampling of 20 of lesson for 
— Spanih to Engish for AN purpose of determining they 
were current, doctrinally correct, with U.S. and DoD policy. 
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or 
o caen a MI amener y pr eror 
those that were obsolete. We asked them to U.S. officials at 


the questionnaires, and the translated we: 
SOA: © examined the degree to which there is effective external oversight of the 
o at the SOA to determine 


its impact on the SOA; 
o researched the for i officials scheduled to attend 
a cn process for screening foreign 


o determined the language requirements for U.S. personnel at the SOA. 


Structure of the Report 


180 


Part II - Unigueness of the School of the 
Americas 


The School of the Americas 
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U of the School of the Americas 


. Foreign Instructors. The SOA on foreign officers to meet some 
of its instructional requirem In 1996, the SOA 23 foreign military 
instructors, 48 U.S. instructors, and one U.S. civilian educational specialist 
authorized in its Table of Distribution 


Human ts Training. Every student at the SOA is required to receive 

at least 4 hours human rights training, including: definition ‘of ; the 
forces; ina 0 

for complying with human rights and the Law of Armed Conflict. As part of its 

oi 
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Part III - External Oversight 


External Oversight 


instructor lesson 
responsibility o! 


m 
jn 
H iH 
ul n 


. 


. 


â 


ji 


Hyn 


HO 8 $ m linis 
mu ui 
IB mu 
Hh ln if on 
pU E 
dee pile 
EHIm seat é BS See 
DT 
ju Jh ifa 


U.S. Army Infantry Center. TRADOC Memorandum, "U.S. Army School of 
the Americas (USARSA) Special Relationship Memorandum of Agreement 





12 


(MOA)," 1990, specifies that the TRADOC Deputy Commanding 
Generel (Combined Arms Center) “wili ensure that courses are tailored to meet 


of other 
USAIC reviews what the SOA and other USAIC departments do in an annual POI 
review. , similar to the role exercised by the TRADOC, the USAIC does 
not conduct content reviews of POIs. The USAIC ensures adequate 
Terminal ud ar M dun —— 
are reguired, the USAIC is the authority. The C Commandant 


Board tar cay lo a au ru — 
and relies, to a great degree on information presented by management. 
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External Ov t 


— of De TRADOC YD Spia i p MOA should assist in 
resolving the issue of oversight o: Currently, deficiency is 
that most of, if not all the external bodies do not conduct 

content review of SOA lesson plans and i materials. Those bodies rely 


Ts developed"! M US. Amg pu and i 

in support .S. training 
requirements, the SOA curriculum is designed to U.S. and to meet 
the needs of the unified commands. The 1990 i jonship MOA contains 
provisions for the USSOUTHCOM and the U.S. Atlantic Command to i 


Language of 

the SOA exercised by USAIC has not extended to the review of Spanish 

There are no Spanish language proficient officers at the 

USAI for those reviews. In late 1996, the USAIC tasked 

the SOA to conduct a “word for word reading” of its lesson plans and related 
bed i D be US based a 

was .S. to the 

BOA, the USAIC did not participate in the review, mor did it independently verify 


| 
E 
| 
H 
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told us that despite manpower decrements, efforts continue to establish several 
positions at the USAIC coded in Spanish for the purpose of evaluating SOA 
training materials. 


PET 


Recommendations 


A. We recommend that the Commander, U.S. Army Training and Dectrine 
Command, revise the May 1990 U.S. Army School of the Americas Special 
Relationship Memorandum of Agreement. At a minimum, the revision 
should: ; 


the role of the Commandant, U.S. 
rr Y OU Sm EIE 
the — its responsibility for ensuring the doctrinal 


pat Mur leni ot ime CHEN 
2. that the U.S. Seuthern Command formal 
Go Uin i er manii changes Wo the Scheal & tee Americas 
curriculum. 


B. We recommend that the Commander, U.S. Army Training and Dectrine 
Command, assign U.S. Po per ciai jn iie cover to the 
U.S. Army Infantry Center for purpose of evaluating of the 
instructional materials. 


15-17 
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Part IV - Course Development 





Lesson Plan Approval Process 


Courses of instruction at the SOA follow the Army and 


school mbmiting a P a ar 
continues. Each ie a courae revi MO TE ieee 


POI for the — — 
January 29, 1996, replacing a PO du ous 8 note dd 


Lesson Plan Developement d Aner FOL approval. CODO A liners 


thas ail spre Sa -—— WAS waa Me —— — 
development is in language for lesson developed y 
some cases, such as SOA Command and Staff course, the SOA 


Lesson Plan Format. um TRADOC ion 350-70, is an over 
regulation, superseding 13 TRADOC ions, 4 TRADOC pamphlets, 
other TRADOC regulatory guidance. The regulation requires standardization of 
lesson plan formats at all the TRADOC schools and in training conducted within 
the Army Reserve Component structure. The lesson plan formats must include: 


18 
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Course Development 


© a full listing of the references used, to include numbers, titles, and dates, 


© identification of those 


personnel, other than the instructor, who 


HH: i THE 
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Course 
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Corse Development 


L the standard lesson format ia U.S. Army Training and 
MEDD Fn aai ch gn ar to easure that, 
ata the following information is displayed on each lesson plan: 


a. A thorough listing of the references used, to include 
numbers, titles, and dates. 


b. The identity of those personnel, other than the instructor, 
who approve the lesson plan. 

€. The approvals obtained from other Training and Doctrine 
Command schools on lemon plans that are reviewed at schools other than the 
Scheol of the Americas. | 


d. The approvals obtained to release controlled, 
information to foreign students. A 


2. Establish a process to identify lesso i uiriag updates 
ud d AMA a cary planar MA AER. WA 


3. Institute a comprehensive lesson plan review policy that, at a 
minimum, identifies the individuals responsible for reviews and the dates the 
reviews occurred. ; 


21 
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Course Development 


4. Ensure a legal review of lesson plans for compliance with law, 
policy, and regulation, as apprepriate. 


5. Coordinate with appropriate proponent schools to obtain 
comments and suggestions on lesson plans under their proponency. 
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Part V - Administrative Issues 





Obsolete Reference Materials 


Outdated Instructional pur pie Deg e 
UM dh chip ci 


SOA nog may have been reci with no change i der ler FM mabe 


E 


57-458 99 - 7 
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i in an FM. i i 
considered obsolete by U.S. standards be current and iate for other 
—— is the Wasa Banka Moraan, we balave EM TOA Lazua 
be aware that materials are outdated and of the revisions in current 


Recommendations 


D. We recommend that the Commandant, School of the Americas: 


Reguired Distribution 


The SOA is not receiving all the new doctrinal materials that are available to 
YN Nr sn gd 
new 





Issues 
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Part VI - Related Issues 





The August 1992 DoD Policy Memorandum — 


Army Policy. ‘Deputy Clic 1982 DOD policy mene 
when the Office of the of Sait for 


requirement t obtain the approval of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Command, Control. Camauniestions, sad —e if the intelligence 
or counterintelligence training is to be provided overseas, 

requirement master f all intelligence and 
Sissies A Odd Nee Ge be available in the 
English language; and 


© a requirement the English language translations would be held at the 
US. A Mna Conner ud For | 


30 





Recommendations 


G. We recommend that the Deputy Chief of Staff fer Intelligence, 
Department of the Army: * 


1. Ensure that Army components Da ponsa o 
— of tha Army November — ìt, 1992, palke 
par par the Army * — pees 
ef the uew DoD — — 

2. Stress the — — cr 


H. We recommend that ybyd dur eia 
Command, task the Scheel of the Americas 


through disclesure 
in the t of the Army. The should be completed within 
180 days the publication date of this repert. 


2. Provide a copy of the transiated materials to the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca for retention. 


31 
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Screening Foreign Instructors and Students 


Related Issues 


ngu Dur 
HR HEH i ii mal ip iN ay ji 
itg cd p fpa 
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Related Issues 
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training sanction, considers the assignment of students or 
Sales 
guest instructors to the School of the Americas. — | 


and Training, or | 


j n + in We fa i o, 
to a recent claim that U.S. onn assigned to the SOA lacked sufficient 
S linguistic capability to mission requirements. 
Proficiency of U.S. Personnel. The November 1, 1996, SOA Table of 
Distribution and Allowances, indicates that proficiency in the Spanish language is a 
Similar are listed for key 
the 
the 


g 
a 


Commander. Because all instruction at the SOA is in Spanish, and 
because U.S. instructors and selected staff personnel must converse with foreign 
personne! on a regular basis, requisitions submitted by the SOA through the Amy 


34 


Related Issues 





he eh aa ar cae profe 


Testing. Once assigned to the SOA, personnel who are expected to be 


ts. Recent 
Commandants lacked the proficiency to perform their duties. 
—— — — E of every SOA Commandart 
from to present. Their Spanish language proficiency, listed below, 
ranges from limited working (2+) to functionally native (5). Foreign language skill 
levels range from 0 to 5. | 





35-37 
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Part VII - Additional Information 


Appendix A. Summary of Prior Reports and 
Reviews 


General Accounting Office 


US Militar) rt No. NAD Ally (OSD Case No. 1171), "School of the Americas - 
v: SOA us raining for Latin American Countries," August 22, 1996, states that 
* is — is ended to provide a long-term investment in a positive 
Latin America. Training at the SOA makes up a small 


Inspector General, DoD. 


Report No. PO 97-007, February 21, 1997, "Evaluation Report on Trai of 
iode: Miltary Paol < Plot L' provides Wa cfs seven « the 


i 
3 


et Prior 


bral 


d! i 


General Counsel and Inspector General, BoD 





© the current mission of the SOA remaia unchanged; 
o the SOA become more relevant to Latin American 


modifying its doctrine, curriculum, and course materials; 


o the SOA remain under the TRADOC, 


© Spanish remain the principal language for SOA courses; aad 


rts and Reviews 


dix A. 


o the SOA curriculum be monitored to ensure that current inclusion of 
human rights instruction is maintained and strengthened. | 


US. Army Infantry Center Task Force 


mi 5 
un uF ja th 


; t 


Commander, a task force was created in 1994 to . 
“The SOA, tccnmpiaes is seigiel maios and rey 


— 


At the direction of the TRADOC 
Sc YN 


Professional Software Engineering, Inc. 


The white paper recommends that: 


o the Army reaffirm Spanish as the language of instruction at the SOA; 


o the SOA be subordinated to USSOUTHCOM, 


A A. of Prior and 


o the TRADOC seek a clear statement of policy regarding the SOA; 
o the TRADOC ask the DoD to review the interpretation of the Expanded 


IMET criteria, 


o the TRADOC investigate the affiliation between the SOA and the Inter- 
American Defense College. 


« 
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Appendix B. DoD Policy Memorandum 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WADNGYON, O.C. 80301-3080 


August 27, 1992 


Risthe of the Department of Defense (DoD) that the Military 
intelfigence when such 


and 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Sta“f should review and 
ow ified and spec. 
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Procedural Guidance for intelligence and — —— Training of non-U.S. 
Person: 


Existing responsibilities for technical review of training SAT effect. 


in the case of intelligence (Ron mwa ba develope p ES 
formal sf neracton f must be ——— ot o 


paining. 
bren handeuna to eoim pilara neat 


Lesson plans and materiais will be standardized to the maximum extent practicable 


by the 
ing doctrine. in cases where 
command 


DIA, and al appropriate ln Hati ffon has been 
and any pertinent comments should be shown in the 
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Appendix C. Report Distribution 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Joint Staff 

Director, Joiat Staff 

Inspector General, Joint Staff 
Department of the Army 


Dele Sara of fe AY 
Under of the for Internatione! Affairs 
Dab Uad Mn net 


Commandant, School Americas 
Inspector General, United States Army Infantry Center 


Department of the Navy 


Secretary of the Navy 
Las y SERA TOS GL Na one) 
Inspector General, United States Marine 


Department of the Air Force 


— Deseret of tis A frees = xi 


Unified Commands 


| 
: 
| 
i 


i 
ul 


TUI 
Idd 


fl 
jili 
i 


Defense Organizations 


Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 
Director, Defense Security Assistance Agency 


! 


a> 
wa 


Appendix C. Report Distribution 


Non-Defense Federal Organizations and Individuals 

Office of Management and Budget l 

AA a-reir ational Security and International Affairs Division, 
General Accounting Office 


n and 5 . B of each of the 5 . 5 
ch res ty men following congressional committees 


46-47 
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Part VIII - Management Comments 


Departmeni of the Army Comments 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


SUBJECT: Evaluation of the U.S. Ammy School of tha Americas — - 
INFORMATION MEMORANDUM YA 


D 


The Department of the Amy reviewed the September 3, 1997 draft 
evaluation saport, "Training of Foreign Miltary Personnel, Phase I: School 
0f the Americas" and, as requested, provides management comments. 


The ‘wil continue to fulfil ts. mission of operating the School in 
— tan Ut ose Dab mka : 
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ef the Comments 





ATIG-I —( 


MEMORANDUM THRU Deputy Under Secre — 
40: 


Secretary o! 101 Army Pencagon, “Washington, p.c. 
rrr A uu 


SUBJECT: Management Cowmants on Evaluation Deport on Training of 
Poreign Military Personnel, Phase II: School of the Americas 


1. DOD IG memorandum. dated 3 Sep 97, subject: Evaluation 
report on Training of Foreign Militery Personnel, Phase II: 
of the Americas (Project ho. JOI-9099.01), requested 
management comments prior to release of the final report. 
2. Comments on the Executive Summary are as follows: 
contain a brief statement of 


emphasizing human rights? 
ified to make such a brief, 


that it is well within the sparit of their charter. 


Oversight. The members 
provide candid criticism. 
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Department of the Army Comments 


ATIG-IT 
t Comments on Evaluation Meet on 


SUBJECT: Managemen Training 
Foreign Military Personnel, Phase II: School of the Americas 


We will work with the other signatories to update the 
mn of Agreement (NOA) to reflect 
have taken place. We will 
o£ Infantry Canter with qualified Spanish to 
facilitate — of SOA. We question, however, the 
assignment of Spanish — to the Infantry Centef is an 
appropriate topic for The 1990 version doeg not cover 
oversi: within TRADOC. and this has never been an 


management 
issue with the signatories. 


&. TRADOC is the proponent for policy on lesson plan 
formats; there is no J.S. Army policy. While we have the 
authority to exceptions to our own policy on 8 case-by-case 
basis, we will review our decision with regard to SOA. 


e. There ere many reasons why an "obsolete" manual may be 
appropriate for use at SOA based on the type of equipment, force 
structure, or doctrine used the Latin American armies. U.S. 
Army doctrine is dynamic; fii manuals are continually being 

The index to icatiome CAR edit Sterapred 


regard to the 1992 Arey policy memorandon published 

DCSIWT on intelligence and counterintelligence training 
eL hos Gok an 

Port Muachece, and could not 


intelligence-related lesson plans in 1 


g. Prior to assignment of guest instructors from countries 
under sanctior, TRADOC a coordinate with the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army (International Affeirs) — 
IA). DUSA-IA will staff further as appropriate; however, ve 
question the utility of OSD involvement. 


for more *rigorous oversight.” 
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Department of the Army Comments 


ATTG- IT 
SUBJECT: Management Comments on Evaluation Report on Training of 
Foreign Military Personnel, Phase I2: School of the Americas 


3. Comments on the draft evaluation report are as follows (items 
covered in paragraph 3 above are net repeated): 


a. Recommendation Al: Concur. Revised MOA will include the 
role of the Commander, U.S. Army Infantry Center. 
" 


b. Recommendation A2: Per 8 Sep 9? discussion with DODIG 
representatives, the phrase °(TRADOC should) sure tbat U.S. 
Southern Command provides formal concurrence with . . . the 
School of the Americas curriculua* should be changed to = [TRADOC 
should) request that U.S. Southern Command . — 


s. Recommendation 3: Also IAM 8 Sep 97 discussion, " - -_- 
assign U.S. officers proficient in the Spanish language . Pe 
Should be changed zo " . . . assign U.S. persemmel . . . " 


d. Recommendations C2, C3, and C$: Concur, but suggest that 
these recommendations be combined into ose recosmendation 
addressing leseon plan review. We will formalise our review 
procedures to facilitace identification of lesson plans requiring 


` 


e. Reconzendacion C4: A legal review of lesson plan 
is impractical *e necessary. We have a JAG 
officer review any lesson plan where | legel issue. 


jerk pedi ive of 
subtleties of different cultures amd 
instruction. 


4. We appreciate the DODIG's candid and thorough evaluation. 


CP: : 
Chief of Staff, USA. 200 Arwy Pentagon. Washington, D.C. 
20310-0200 
3 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, 


Control, Communications, and Intelligence) 
Comments 


. 


GOOD DEFIDIBE PENTAGON 
WASMPETON, OC 808014000 
September 15, 1997 
IAEA 


` 


MEMORANDUM POR DEPUTY ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR 
INTELLIGENCE REVIEW 


SUBIECT. Evehestion Report on Training ef Forcig» Military Personnel, Phase il: 
School of the Americas 


We appreciate the opportunity te review the Draft Bveheasios Report. We are in connsvence 
with the Report's findings tad resommeatsiion. Although net a specific recommendation of the 
Phase 11 Report, the Asistent Seeretary of Defense for Command, Coatrcl, Communications apd 
Lmelligonos (ASD(C31)) comtimsss to develop a DeD Directive sa atelliqenos and counter- ^ 
italligunos wsining for non-U.3. persons as veseannendad in the Phase I Report. The Disestive 
dovdopment and cposdizesion proces is aerumiby 8-12 menika ia length, saggusting Ga eppraxeite 
camginion dum of Agdi-May 1998. 


M we can be of Gather amistansa, paese contact Capt Troy Thomas, USAF, at. 
(003) 695-3617 (DEN 225-3617) or Dr. Carolyn Crooks at (703) 614-1400 (DEN 224-1400). 


—— 


Chery J. Roby 
Aing 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(intelligence and Sosurity) 
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PI sepon 


IA, 
Evaluation report oa Training of Foreign Military Personnel, 
Phase Il: School of the Americas (Project No. 701-9009.01) 


” 
3 


for international Security 
DR 


Assistant 
Affairs 
(Prepared 


| 
| 
| 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs) Comments 


SoA. 


technical in 





office. 
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Team Members 


This — tho intelligence Operations Directorate, Offios of 
an uid rere Gyd An ky ad DYD 


Joha V. Lewia 
Norman Idicberg 
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UNCLASSIFIED 
Trip Report - USARSA HR Instruction Week 


PURPOSE. guest speaker, International HR sttoracy, Mr. 
To inswrm on the visit of J5-H representatives to s —— — 
A Fon from the Civil War (SCJ5-HR rops had 
: departed for Miami prior to this event on de 
© SCIS-HR reps traveled to Fort Benning last day of the HR Instruction Week 
Feb 8-11 to observe aed ovaluste USARSA's HR e Other course observers included two 
laswuction Week and to ettcod a HR Committee from Center for International 
meeting as well Policy, Lawrcace Rockwood and Dr. Amelia 
MR INSTRUCTION WEEK — — 
© USARSA has instteted a fell weak of HR and binya 
asa mein of its longest course, the 49 e__ Stracasre of the course was comprehensive and 
week Command and Gcacral Staff Course (CGSC) effective, with a good mix of lecnare, question and 
ens e High lovel of enthusiastic participation from the 
=> 35 Latis American officers students, particularly the Latin American officers 
=> 25US. officers > Many demonstrated previous knowledge of the 
© HR insteection Week forms the first wock of subject meter `. ——— 
subject matter lastroctéan for this coarse, creating 8 © Commandant effectively removed risk of US. 
background of knowledge in HR and IML which — bong as “preaching” by beginning 
students will apply to other topics stedicd tater ia fasenecticn with discussion of the My Lai caso 
the cotete sad hopefully Geoughout deir military e Other course observers expressed their positive 
capers as weli impression of the HR. iastruction 
© TIR instraction follows a comprehensive approach, . © SCIS-HER recommendations to farther improve HR 
integrating the foligeriag cements: Inewuntion Wook: 
> Büicel/morsi > Brand FR iaswaction to include the Inter- 
> Ug American Hessen Rights 
> American Doclerstios of the Human Rights 
© An covervicw of tho ingractions is as follows: and Duties of Mae, the Inter-American 
>  Millwy Ethics and the Ethical Uzo of Force Commission of Human Rights, and the Tater- 
presented by Chapinin and USARSA American Human Rights Court in San Joss, 
Commandant Costa Rica 
» International > Focas instruction sad discussions more tightly 
Declaration of lluman Rights presented by on internationally recognized husana rights 
USARSA JAGAR such as extrajudicial killing, torture, forced 
> iuematisnnl Humenitarion Lew, also caliod diseppennancc, cic. 
international Law of Armed Confit, => These are tho issues which will proscut 
presented by gaent lecturer, ICRC Regional most importent challange to smdcats as 
Delegate, Mr. Francois professional military officers 
=> IHL instruction consisted of lectures, > Invite more ef NGOs, PVOs 
videos and practical exsscises worked in and IOs te chomwa ingtroction 
smali lacbado time for observers to internet with 
> Lectere oa devolepments in legal enforcement the students in small groups er 
of internationally rocogsined bumen rights by discessiese 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Het RightlUISARSA Lwc MUSARSA Tap Ropers 6-11, USARSA-Tcip Papert des 


Program 

SCJ5-HR first anendcd USARSA HR Committcc 
in Sep 97, and now has a permanent seat on the 
Commitee 


COL Weidner, presided over the meeting 


© COL Weidaer, USARSA Commandant 

Col Parker, Sub-Commandant (El Salvador) 
LIC Barreto, Chief of Staff 

LIC Harkins, Director of the Department for 


AOR, such as El Moxote 

=> Commandant and Sub-Commandent (ES) 
expressed concern that this would create a 
defensive atmosphere in the claswoom 

:2 Will continue to evaluate the best method 


thems to speak and/or participate in small group 
discussions. 


=> Care must be exercised to offer this 
Opportunity to individuals who are 
ee — 
closs USARSA 


initiative of inviting VIPs (regional/military 

experts, dignitaries, etc) to visit USARSA as guest 
speakers on HR, IHL, democracy, and civil- 
militesy relations 


=> Fey fends available 
HR instruction in coursc curriculum 
> CGSC;1 week of formal instruction 
=> BR ts integrated into many aspects of 
instruction, which is diffioult to quantify 
=> instructors will attcmpt to quantify for 
reporting purposes 
ro Commandant open to the idea of having 


> Remaining courses have 8 heurs of instruction, 
=> Only exception is the Chilean Cadet 
Cras, whieh bae we win of — 
end 4 hours of HR instruction 


observer ia the CGSC was not considered feasible 
at this time 


© USARSA accepts HR instructors from any country 


E A MT — 
inatwacter training st USARSA 


© Position normally rotates from country to country ` 


in alphabetical order 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


`o Ima normal retation, Gustcasala would be the next 
Country to Gil the position (curent Dep 
Commandant is from El Salvador) 

e Because of political sensitivities, decision hes been 
made not to invite Guatemale to send a Deputy 
- Commandant at this tims 

© Will probably ask an Ecuadorian to fill the 
position: Ecuador did not provide a Deputy 
Conmandant ia the normal rotation before El 


Distance Taitiative 
©  Tniislive to post HR Instruction material on the 
Internet 


e Will be used to offer instruction to USARSA 
studcnts at Ft. Rucker 
© May also be used for HR training within host 
Countries 
> This would roguirc training personnel in the 
MILGURS to teach 


=> USARSA is glad to participesc in such 


=> However, USARSA iastrectors have tight 
schedules and therefore will not ofisa be 
available for travel 
o HR Train thc Trainer course 
> Bucelleat 2-week course which trains HR 
instructors 
=> Would help answer tho need expresscd by 
AOR militaries to incrcese HR instruction 
> Scheduled for April 98, but will have to cancel 
if eo more studeas carol ; 
> Cwmemtiy onc Argentine student projected 


ICRC in HR Insee 
. maradi participates actively in taining 


USARSA studcuts whe sttrad the COSC and PKO 

courses 

> Commandant wishes to expand ICRC 
participation in mere ER. waining courses - 

> ICRC wants to meiatain a low profile 


Amnesty — 

© COL Weidner welcomes Al end cer NGOs to 
visit USARSA and to act as observers in HR. 
training sessions 


> To evaluate tho content of the instruction and 
give hebak 


© Bva Weigeld scportod that the DeS siot at 
USARSA to head up the Civil-Militery Relations 
Division has bean approved 

. Tas poskien WA pa ya A NND n 

© Will likely be filled ia 2000 


e Seven of nine members have agreed to serve, 
incheding Amb. Luigi Einaudi, Gen. (Ret) 
Gorman, and Josans Mendcisehn Formen 

© He hopes to add a representative of the religious 
Community as well as eventaslly an NGO rep 

e Thcmext BOV mecting is schodule for 10-12 May —, 

e COL Weidner hopes that SC will be represented by 
eather the CINC or the DCINC 

e SCIS-HR informed faes tho DCINC had issued an 

' invitation to ICRC Director, Mr. Reto Meister, to 
end us an choerver 
> Mr. Meister ascepted the invitation 


Next HR 
. — — — 


e Work with SAOs to got students for thc acxi HR. 
Train he Trainers cose 

©  incsase effort to get NGO and IO reps to 
USARSA to ebserve HR instruction 


Date Prepared: 18 Feb 99 

Mes. Berden/Mrs. Breanehen J5-HR. 
437-1573/437-1560 

AS OF 18 Feb 99 
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TRIP REPORT — BOARD OF VISITORS OUTBRIEF- U.S. ARMY 
SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 


BACKGROUND 

Capt Wetzel, Deputy Director Pol-Mil and HR 
and Ms. Levy, SCJ5-HR attended thc U.S, Army 
School of the Amaricas (USARSA) Bosrd of 
Visitors (DOV) Outbrief on 16-17 July. Also 


during the course of the meeting: 


jachads one or two way video end sound 

transmission with countries down range 
> Phase Il is much more costly than Phase I 

and would only be implemented if Phase 


> Boos Allen & Hamilton drafted a 


| 
| 
| 


; 
| 
f 


Hr 
li 
Eur 
g 


Mn Glir 


courses to respond to needs of this region 
> USARSA and BOV were supportive of 


vius 
» CD missions have WR, implications thet 
are not covered ia the 4-hour block ef 
instruction (Lo. weatment of detainecs, 


em.) 
> As School's fecus shifts to mese CD, the 
HR corioulum should bs tailored to CD- 
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© Research ali sepects selated to the integration 
ed English language comes inio the 
USARSA ouriculem 

As e£ 17 July 96 

Me. Levy 

SCIS-HR. 

21 July 6 


& 


Trip Report — USARSA Huwen Rights Committee Meeting — 20 Angust 


BACKGROUND: * 
* The U.S. Array School of the Americas 
(USARSA) 


DoS representative was not aware of the 
sitation, but indicated she would look into 


a 
> Dering COL Weidoar's visit to SC week 
of 31 Aug, indicated he will 


© Col Weidner, the now USARSA > NOTE: SOUTHOOM hes been 
= . 

Cotiminilait, presided over ihe maoeting, involved im helping USARSA develop 
ATTENDEES distance icarning capabilities to export 
Col Weidmer, USARSA Commendant traiming material to countries down 
Corona MEO a. Cas ys that We HR. 
Maj. Colon, Chaplain program wes ideal dus to its length. 

Dr. Ramsey, resident academicion zi Prou s — cfe wa 
LTC Numer Ross, Chief of Staff T CND suena ores 
LTC Harkins , Director of the Department: SOUTHCOM menses 
for Joincd Cossbined Operations (DICO) — â support Phase I - z 
NOTE. y > Di SAI USA 
program alternative funding source 
Mr. Joe Leuer, Department of Training and > Col Weidner stated that an important 
mE — — 

Maj. Rivera, Battalion Executive Officer to fake the coursc (vetting 
Ms. Levy, SCJ5-HR representative considerations etc.), and course content 
Zi NG (casuring it complies with policy and 
©  Comnmitios decided to wait until the program 
—* br Wy (AA Fed ê a — 
commandant, Col Parker, from El Salvador 
Col Parker has acuti gen in COLOMBIA HR INSTRUCTOR 
Hwnaniterion © Dob and SOUTHCOM 
> Has assisted in conducting various HR raised concerns over School's idca io have a 
; Colombian Officer bocome one of the 
School's HR instractors 
SUPPORT FOR USAREA E MEN KG CRI CUAL 
© Recent decision not to fill Guatemala’s FY 


99 student slots concems COL Weidner 


a dcm aeo EU s E Ae s GU i RE 


Ae cp dem qeu ian ER ndn 


. 


decided to take the chance and deal with 
negative Pfucritioism thet might result 


ICRC INVOLVEMENT IN UR TRAINING 


(ATUSA’s) decision to adopt a resolutïon 
"v Y ee GC UU 


57-458 99 . 8 


International HR Lawyer and Dr. 
Mendelson - USAID) to get their 
feedback/support in this matter 


TRAINING 
Committee decided to expand the core 
block of HR iastrection, which all 
studeats ta ali courses receive, from four 
to cight bours : 


SCJ5-HR coordinatcs with DoS to target HR 

NGOs 10 visit the School 

> Forward feedback, as appropriste, to AI 
International Secretariat 


School of the Americas, 9-11 Mar 1998. 

> The USARSA JAG, CPT Garcia, covesed 
the subject of human rights (HR) 

> The lntemationel Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) taught, for the first time, the 
HIL block of instruction. 

© Overall, instruction wes very good and covered 

all the sspects of HR and IHL thet are important 

and necessary for the CGSC students to know 

and leam. 


than to terroriste—prese/media influence. 





—— — 
USSOUTHCOM” 


> Address 's initiatives: 
© HR Conferences (1996-1997) 
© HR Seminars (1997-1998) 


> Distributed various printed matcials. 
> Good mix of exempics, not only Latin 


America. 
» Spent too much time on the role ef the 
Kc. 







Continue to include the ICRC as instructors 
Give less timc to instruction and i 

a training exercise (which the ICRC is 
prepared to do already.) 


cover with armod ferccs—snd use it as a 
stepping stone to introduce HR. 


Overall recommendations: 
> Continue to work with USARSA JAG on 
human rights instruction. 
© Review material being taught. 
c Discuss how to implemem new 
approaches. 
7 Request IIR instructional material from HR 


NGOs being used with armed forces (e.g... 
DDH's in 






“en 


two week “Train the trainer" course vo 


CLASSIFICATION: UNCLASSIFIED 


RESOURCES/DOD 
Suo How do you think the extent on Steen military training has afael 


Anewer. The regional CINCS consistently their highest pri- 
een To eroria their regional engagement strategies wy often ie 


ines o enans the highest possible level of mili rea 

"Regional CINCs rely on Special —— Forces (SOF) to provide unconven- 

ti — options for a wide variety of in-theater missions. In turn, the CINCs 
use foreign military training—whether Joint Combined — Training (JCET) 


humanitarian demining and counterdrug n critical SOF 
Mission Essential Task List y both at the unit and bint level U.S. forces in- 
volved in their foreign instruction , €X- 


—— ia the rational for DoD of this vast foreign training? 

er. The DoD budget funded only a portion of the tet al training costs 
borne by the United States that are included in the Military ‘Training Training Report: X 
the over 52,000 activities listed in the Report, less than threa percent fe 
DoD authorities, including activities executed under drawdown authorities which 
are funded by DoD. The remaining 97 nt fell under security assistance mecha- 
nem y , FMS). Of the million in total training, IMET grants ac- 
counted for about six percent and DoD authorities for about seven percent, or $57 
Ri The balance, and by far the vast majority, was provided through the For- 

— Ai tem, with from various sources including host na- 
tion fund o tary Financing ( ) grants, FMF loans, and International 

Law Law Enforcement (INL) funds. 
ND funded rovides the United States a — on its investmen 

In FY 1998, about Y Spotl funded Joint Combined Exchange raining (JOET 
activities conducted b pecial Operations Forces (SOF) under 10 U.S.C. 2011 au- 
thorities. The JCET ren produces superhiy trained and highly gualified SOF 
who can i implement en critical aspects of the CINCs' theater — strategies and 
promote U.S. national security interests. The DoD-funded counterdrug program de- 
velops host nation forces’ capabilities to e actively in the counterdrug cam- 
paign. The humanitarian demining program develops host nation capabilities to 

national demining centers, to locate and destroy landmines, and to develop 
public information programs that promote mine awareness. 


SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 


Question. In the aftermath of the discovery of manuals used at the School of the 
Americas, "e DoD committed to improve id — of the curriculum by issuing 
a directive cating programs meeting hi uman ngala san ts standards. Has that direc- 
tive been issued? Provi a copy of the directive for the record 

Answer. DoD took immediate corrective action when we discovered in 1991 that 
six instructional manuals the School of the Americas was using contained 24 inap- 
propriate statements. All x the manuals were I AM with the exception of one 
set, which was set to the Do. D General Counsels oma 

School’s Commandant has made promoting human ts awareness a critical 
foundation of the Schools mission. The School's Graal an mission statement reads: 
“Provide doctrinally sound, relevant military — Ms training to the MM 
of Latin America, Bonwr 'democratic values and respect for human rights 
ter cooperation among multinational mili — sa hours of human aw 
training is manda for each student a 

Numerous ini and external reviews abd inspections of the School of the 
Americas have consistently noted a measurable improvement de in e — avie 
ness of and instruction in human ts. Several organizations 
sight of the School's trai — including the United * rir Infantry 
Center, the General Accoun 


n training p 
eeting h tandards was was required el bu DoD 
— rhs that all intelligence and counterin: d, but DOD did iue ply 
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ad doctrin ; ary purpose | 
military personnel. This pertains, in particular, to the observance of human rights. 
uestion. What steps have been taken to ensure that all curriculum developers 


military forces. 

All courses taught at the School must include a human rights awareness compo- 
nent. Each course description that appears in the School's catalog highlights human 
rights issues. Every instructor receives a mandatory sixteen-hour bl of human 
rights instruction as part of the Instructor Training Course mandated by the U.S. 
am Training and Doctrine Command. The latest annual training guidance, issued 
by the School's Commandant in June 1998, explicitly states one of the School's six 
goals is to "Continue development of our Human Rights Training Program and be 
recognized as the premier Human Rights training institution in DoD." 

uestion. Which IMET courses beyond expanded IMET contain a human rights 
and/or civil military relations component? 

Answer. Per se, there is no such thing as an IMET course. IMET is a source of 
sping see to support the costs of training international students in a wide vari- 
ety of DoD-sponsored courses. With few exceptions, almost all courses available to 
U.S. military students and over 100 courses under expanded IMET (E-IMET) are 
— through IMET funding. These courses of instruction fall into three broad 
categories: 

1. Professional Military Education includes command an staff colleges, post- 
graduate education and other instruction directed toward senior officers and man- 
gers. Almost all of these courses include education in human rights and or civil-mili- 


tary relations. 

2. English e training is designed to ensure students achieve prescribed 
levels of English proficiency needed to complete their follow-up courses successfully. 
Topics of Human rights and civil-military relations are used throughout the English 


curricula. 
3. Traditional military training encompasses technical or general skills, but does 
not include specific training in human rights or civil-mili relations. (Note: this 


category of training com only about 25% of IMET-funded programs.) These stu- 
dents are to bs. values in human rights and chil military relations 
through the Informational 


Program. 

The Informational Program (IP), a key component of the international student's 
experience in the United States, encompasses a variety of activities designed to en- 
hance awareness and functional understanding of human rights and the American 
democratic way of life. This is available to all international students and 
can be finan IMET, MF, or country national funds. 

The IP is designed to ensure that international students return to their home- 
lands with an understanding of the responsibilities governments, militaries and citi- 
zens have to protect, preserve, and respect the rights of every individual. IP activi- 
ties can be — tools for presenting U.S. institutional values to international 
students. DSCA continues to work with the security assistance training community 
to update and focus IP activities. 

International Mili Student Officers (IMSOs) must arrange activities and 
events for international students that clearly support at least one of the following 
areas of concentration. (1) internationally i human rights, as outlined in 
the Universal Declaration on Human Rights; (2) the democratic ideals of an elected 
government and effective civil-mili: relations; (3) the roles and interrelationships 
of a culturally, ethnically, economically, and socially diverse population in a demo- 
cratic society; and (4) the role of the U.S. free enterprise system in a democratic 
society. 

l arrange events that involve contact with a diversity of ps that con- 
tribute to a vibrant civil society. These include various groups Such as civil rights, 
environmental preservation, citizen tax review, anti-war and other organizations. 
Visits to and — by these and other non-governmental organizations empha- 
size how accountability in a democracy serves to preserve the human rights and 
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other freedoms of each citizen. IMSOs are reguired to complete assessment 
for all IP events and to ensure that all students complete evaluation forms. 
forms are maintained on file. 

Guestion. Provide an assessment of the performance of School of Americas grad- 
uates during 1997 and 1998. 

Answer. The U.S. Army School of the Americas graduated 946 foreign and U.S, 
military students in 1997 and 778 students in 1998. These graduates represented 
the following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, the United States, and Venezuela. Course offerings in 1997 and 1998 in- 
cluded the following Expanded IMET courses: command and general staff officer 
course, civil-military operations, and resource management. er course offerings 
included peace operations, counterdrug operations, medical assistance, countermine 
operations, cadet leadership development engineer, cadet leadership development lo- 
gistics, battle staff operations, joint operations, and NCO development. 

The U.S. does not “track” — personnel after completing their U.S. training. 
Formal tracking of graduates d be logistically complex and costly—and perhaps 
impossible. The U.S., in all our training activities could graduate over 30,000 foreign 
students in any given year. Moreover, it is doubtful we could obtain the information 
necessary for career-long tracking from — citizens who have no continuing for- 
mal association with the U.S. government. Even if it were feasible to collect this 
type of information, we do not believe it would be worth the huge administrative 
burden, which would fall most heavily on already stretched embassy staffs. 

We do have some information about certain “alumni” who have established and 
maintained informal relationships with U.S. personnel. Graduates who have done 
well, often rising to very high — in their governments, freguently credit U.S. 
training as a key element in their career development. Examples from Latin Amer- 
ica include the Minister of Defense of Venezuela; the Minister of National Defense 
of Ecuador; and the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of Honduras. 

There are sometimes reports of foreign officers ed with gross violations of 
human rights or other misconduct who have attended U.S. training at some point 
in their careers. We correctly condemn these individuals, but their misconduct must 
not cast doubt on all recipients who have received or may receive similar U.S. train- 
ing. 

Guestion. Were any duates implicated in human rights abuses during that 
Ge (1997 and 1998)? Provide the details of the violations or alleged violations for 


Answer. The Department of Defense is not aware of any 1997 and 1998 graduate 
n Uis U.S. Army School of the Americas who has been implicated in human 

ights abuses. 

Question. Describe how many students were enrolled in the Human Rights Train 
the Trainer course in 1998, and plans to offer it in 1999. 

Answer. In fiscal year 1998, the U.S. Army School of the Americas did not have 
any students who took the Human Rights Train the Trainer Gualification course. 
This same course has been made available to Latin American countries for fiscal 
year 1999, but there are currently no students scheduled for enrollment at this 
time. 

Guestion. What kind of ongoing, external oversight of the SOA curriculum is exer- 
cised beyond that done by Board of Visitors? Provide for the record any recent 
avant report by the Board of Visitors, and reports from any other external over- 
sight body. 

Answer. Department of Defense and Department of the Army Inspectors General 
have recently conducted detailed inspections of the School. The Pep Inspector Gen- 
eral conducted two inspections in 1997, while the Army Inspector conducted 
a follow-up i ion in 1998. Results of these inspections point to a consistent im- 

rovement in human rights trai and instructional oversight. Additionally, the 

nited States Southern Command’s (USSOUTHCOM) Human Rights Office has 
made numerous visits to the School of the Americas to evaluate whether its human 
rights training meets required standards, as well as to s t improvements and 
enhancements to the — Also, representatives for the Human Rights Office at- 
tend the School's guarterly Human Rights Committee meetings to offer insight on 
curriculum content and focus. A curriculum review team for USSOUTHCOM will 
again visit the School in mid-April for a top-to-bottom review of the curriculum. A 
copy of the DoD Inspector General's Report and inspection reports for the 
U. UTHCOM Human Rights Office are attached for the record; the interim Army 
Inspector General’s report will soon be available for final release. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1999, 
MILITARY TRAINING REPORT 
WITNESSES 


WALTER B. SLOCOMBE, UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POLICY 
ERIC D. NEWSOM, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR POLITICAL- 
MILITARY AFFAIRS 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN'S OPENING STATEMENT 


_ Mr. CALLAHAN. Thank you. This afternoon we are holding a hear- 
ing on foreign military training. The focus of the hearing will be 
the four-volume report issued to the committee on March the 5th, 
by the administration, pursuant to Section 581 of our 1999 Foreign 
Operations Act. The report also included a classified annex. 

The ca includes training that was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during fiscal year 1998 and training proposed for 
fiscal year 1999. It specifies 51,000 unclassified training activities 
and 555 classified activities. The total dollar value of this training 
approaches $1 billion, but most of the training described in the re- 
pos is provided as part of foreign military sales or FMS purchased 

y foreign Governments. 

These Governments use their own funds, in many cases, to pur- 
chase goods and services from American companies. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment acts as their agent for these military sales and associated 
training activities. Less than $50 million consists of funds appro- 
poe for the IMET program. The remaining 3 percent of the $1 

illion consists of training appropriated through the Defense Sub- 
committee. The military training under the jurisdiction of our sub- 
committee is authorized in the Foreign Assistance Act and the 
Arms Export Control Act. ; 

Similarly, it is my understanding that military training per- 
formed by DOD, using funds appropriated by the Defense Sub- 
committee, is authorized, in part, by Title X of the United States 
Code. Specifically, training by special operation forces, the so-called 
JCETs program, is authorized by Section 2011 of Title X. ye 

As recently as October 17, 1998, the authority for such training 
was modified by the Congress through the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. This law also requires an annual report on training by spe- 
cial forces. I am interested in ensuring proper oversight over the 
foreign military training funded through this subcommittee, and 
that is why I agreed to include Mrs. Pelosi's amendment on train- 
ing in the 1999 Appropriation Bill. 

owever, military training funded through the Defense Sub- 
committee and authorized by the Armed Services Committee, is the 
responsibility of those committees. Our subcommittee is the proper 
venue for reviewing the programs and activities under our jurisdic- 
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tion, but I believe we have plenty to do without trying to manage 
programs over which we have no ing control. 

oday, we are pleased to have Walt Slocombe, under secretary of 
Defense for Policy, and Eric Newsom, assistant secretary of State 
for Political-Military Affairs, and we welcome both of you. I urge 
you to summarize your statements so members may have the op- 
portunity to ask questions. 

We will now see if Mrs. Pelosi has an opening statement. 


Ms. PELOSI'S OPENING STATEMENT 


has Intelligence Committee business rent now, as do I. 

It is my hope that we can focus our discussion today on the proc- 
ess by which Congress, and particularly this subcommittee, is in- 
formed of decisions involving military training, which have clear 
foreign policy implications. 

I want to join you in welcoming our witnesses, Mr. Chairman, 
Secretary Slocombe, Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, and 
Secretary Newsom, the Assistant Secretary of State for Political- 
Military Affairs. Welcome, gentlemen. 

The issue of military training was discussed at some length re- 
cently at our security assistance hearing. Because our witnesses 
today are different witnesses, I want to make some of the points 
I made then and take the discussion into further detail. 

There is no doubt that the Defense Department has the authority 
to conduct foreign military training with their own funds. The theo- 
retical justification for these authorities is that the training activity 
benefits U.S. military readiness. Mr. Slocombe's prepared state- 
ment also recognizes that, "Engaging foreign military establish- 
ments through a variety of — programs strongly supports 
U.S. national security and foreign policy interests.” 

The reality is that the gro in the breadth and scope of these 
activities has made military training a foreign policy tool. Co: 
does have input and has acted in the past in the instance of, for 
example, the School of the Americas, to prohibit or restrict foreign 
military training. It is the other forms of training into which Con- 
gress has little or no input about which I am concerned. 

The report, recently submitted, indicates that $800 million has 
been spent by DOD during the period covered by the report on 
52,000—you referenced this, Mr. Chairman—different Haining ac- 
tivities. Of that amount, only $100 million spent for the pro- 
gram has come under the di review of this subcommittee. Al- 
though DOD has indicated that the vast majority of the remaining 
$700 million — tira h FMS a — — and shat 

majority of training deployments do no , it 
is impossible to distinguish from the information contained in the 


report. 
The real issue for us today is whether Congress is adequately in- 
formed of DOD’s decisions to deploy U.S. forces in training situa- 
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tions with clear foreign policy impacts. The reports submitted to 
Congress about those training activities are all structured as after- 
the-fact reporting of training deployments that have already taken 
place. In addition, the reguirements imposed by the Defense Au- 
thorization Bill, as far as I know—correct me if this is not correct— 
only reguire internal DOD and State approval in JCET deploy- 
ments. 

I intend, today, to discuss with you the appropriate role Congress 
should play in deciding on the scope and purpose of these deploy- 
ments in cases where there are clear foreign policy implications. 
With all due respect to our colleagues on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I am glad to see our colleague, Mr. Lewis, from the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee, I believe Congress should be 
given enough information about these deployments before they 
take place so the rationale and judgments about their foreign policy 
implications can be made. 

There are obvious and clear benefits that our Special Forces de- 
rive from these deployments. Their job is to be ready to respond to 
the full spectrum of crises that face them in an uncertain future. 
However, when those training activities overlap with foreign policy, 
Congress, and this subcommittee specifically, has a right to be fully 
informed and consulted. I intend to pursue these issues in my 
guestions and to use specific country examples to illustrate the di- 
lemma which I have outlined. I look forward and, again, welcome 
our distinguished witnesses today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Thank you. Chairman Lewis is a member of our 
subcommittee, but he is also chairman of the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. As a result, Jerry, since most of the areas that 
we are talking about today include more of your monies than ours 
here on Foreign Operations, we welcome you to give an opening 
statement before we hear from the Secretaries. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have an opening 
statement. I just might mention, however, that it has been a while 
since I have really focused upon these issues in-depth. But some- 
thing like 90 percent of the actual expenditures for such training 
is associated with foreign military sales, and that is a very, very 
significant item. Within the remaining 10 percent, a significant 
piece of the remainder falls in my bill. 

But as we move forward to questions. I will be pleased to be able 


. Thank y 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Yes? 

Ms. PELOSI. Was there some constraint on time for our wit- 
nesses? 

Mr. CALLAHAN. I understand they have 9 meetings they have to 
go to —— 

Mr. Newsom. Not me, but—— 

Ms. PELOSI. I just wanted our colleagues to know that. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Slocombe. 


Prepared Statement of 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Walter B. Slocombe 
Before the 
` Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related Programs 
House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 


Hearing on Foreign Military Training 
March 23, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, Representative Pelosi, members of the subcommittee, it is, as always, an 
honor to represent the Department of Defense before this subcommittee. I and my 
colleagues are here today to discuss foreign military training and the rt submitted 
— —— Acide (ecd Tiny Export Financing and Related 
ADOPT bos br oel year Ta As you know, the ts of 
State and briefed the contents of the and discussed it with your staff as 
part of its delivery on Friday, March 5, 1999. subcommittee addressed the report 
ym mein end DOD KISSA YA Siring the ML Match beans on MCA yer AU 
assistance additional opportunity to address your 
in further detail today. I also wish to express my regret that due to a 
sched: conflict E was not able ko attend the annual security aasistanoe hearing Dd 
March 11, but I know DoD was well-represented by my Principal Deputy, Jim Bodner. 





Mr. Chairman, some mben Oi CORpten aw some In ihe prese nive IBS neers 
about certain types of military training activities. Questions past and present deserve 
answers, and I am committed to providing all relevant information in that regard to you 
and your colleagues. However, before turning to specific concerns, it is right to focus 
why successive administrations and our nation's military leaders have put such a high 
priority on military-to-military contacts around the world, including training. 


Mr. Chairman, this report is titled “Foreign Military Training,” but it might just as well 
be described as “Measures Critical for U.S. Foreign and Security Interests.” We train 
foreign militaries, not from the vague ulterior motive sometimes attributed to us or out 
of any sense of international altruism, but because it serves our national security 
interests. The great bulk of the total (over 75%) is training for NATO allies, other 
traditional allies like Japan and Israel, and our Gulf coalition and Middle East Peace 
Process partners. This training, of course, directly supports our military goals of 
increased military capability of our allies and partners and greater interoperability with 
US forces. 


In addition, the transformation of the world over the past decade has opened new 
opportunities. The disintegration of the USSR left the former communist militaries 
without Soviet “supervision.” Not only in the former Communist world, but also in 
many other places, militaries now work for democratically elected, civilian 
governments for the first time in memory. And in non-democratic societies, the 
military forces remain major factors on the scene. They have an opportunity to 


professionalize and perform strictly military tasks, as opposed to abusing their power, 
either domestically or internationally. 


Almost everywhere, foreign militaries are looking to the United States and its military 
services for ap ak prnyrtpau rn cyn atk It is self-evident that, when the 
armed services of an emerging democracy want to learn from the US military, it is in 
U.S. interests to be responsive. It may be less obvious, but it is no less important, that 
when military forces in a non-democratic society make the same reguest, it is usually 
also in U.S. interests to be responsive — albeit with very careful oversight. 


Around the world, countries consistently reguest training on the basic elements of 
military organization: defense resource management, financial controls, head 

and medical unit organization and other support, equipment maintenance, and the like. 
Both by Administration policy and by Congressional directive, we seek to ensure that 
these countries also receive instruction in ionalization of militaries, civilian 
oversight and human rights. We believe that contact wiog parent cyii 
involved in training of foreign militaries is itself an important, if in! le , part of the 
process. A key component of most training, especially IMET, is exposure to — indeed, 
immersion in — U.S. culture; securing this benefit for us reguires that we bring 
foreign students to our country. The cultural exposure is such an important adjunct to 
GEL A ee required DO SO MET 
funds in E 


Training, engagement and related activities are ay conducted pursuant to appropriate 
legal authorities, with funds properly appropriated by Congress. The training falls 
under a range of specific accounts and within the jurisdiction of various committees, 
but it is always carried out for purposes of furthering U.S. foreign policy and national 
defense objectives. In that regard, the training activities are conducted in coordination 
with, and often at the request of, U.S. Ambassadors and country teams. These activities 
represent a tool of extraordinary value, one that warrants the continued support of the 
Congress. In that regard, I would thank the subcommittee again for its continued 
strong support of IMET and other security assistance programs that support training 
and engagement. 


Engaging foreign military establishments through a variety of traini , 
through and ex , and diplomatic and other — — 
national security and foreign policy interests. The three elements of our broad strategy 
are to “shape” the international security environment, to “respond” to the range of 
contingencies we might face, and to “prepare” for an uncertain future. Training foreign 
‘militaries helps all three elements. 


— We help “shape” the current environment by military contacts with 
foreign militaries and inculcating values of professionalization, respect 
for civilian authority, and norms of conduct. 
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— We help “respond” to crises - which usually require coalition efforts 
by building in foreign nations both the military capabilities and the 
political inclination to associate with us when crises arise. 


— _ We help "prepare" for the future by a long-term investment in 
peepi ee doctrine, approaches to problems, relationships to 
ci authority, and legal standards that match our own. 


Indeed, In HOU ule cate cee 
of furthering our interests in peacetime — and more to the point, neither can the regional 
CINCs who have the broad Tapon DY KOC Ou mla Contacta in thelr regiona, 


Similarly, our ambassadors are strong advocates for U.S. military training programs 
erie outlined reng 


our forces, itis significant that the vast majority of US training and engagement 
it is si t that the vast majority o ent 
activities, including the activities contained in the section 581 , require no 
— of US, milan per er ; they putno US. 

at increased risk to limb, and they required no additional 
purchases of tanks, ships or aircraft. 


Gr cae fetid bron er endi an ser, “oman ya Min ja 
should be aware: U.S. troops like ting in eee i 

ier aD i ci ary their way of , their doctrine, tactics, 

Sioresnoraliéaton Eod tei thar s he DWG KO odyn Pecan 


So as we address answer your specific questions and concerns, I ask that you not lose 
sight of the overall policy purpose behind our activities. 


The Section 581 Report 


kane ii ocala, mane io oce 2.000 pages Gf dan —— ah 


advise the subcommittee that we are now able to provide information on FY98 JCET 
activities - which was originally classified — in unclassified form in response to your 
reguest. 


Authorities. As to the authorities for our training activities, the overwhelming part — 
tatlorted under security aipanceieglatn, compria () ing provide 
a 


1 
grant basis under IMET, t International Narcotics and Law 


Enfo! t authority, under dew and (2) for by the 
wis CY ty, or Mint Sake — by 


Sales program. The 
activiti ered in od dym a we ge under various f 
e ged IDEE 


3 


— — — — oa Ew. a 
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informed of these Defense-funded activities. I want to reiterate that any or 
engagement activity conducted in a foreign country, under any authori lertaken 
with the full knowledge of the U.S. embassy country team. WA 


The total of activities included in this report, combining payments by the 
U.S. and by foreign governments, exceeds $800 million for fiscal years 1998 and 1999. (I 
should note that there are no cost figures for some items and in any case the final total 
will not be determinable for some time because some activities planned for FY99 will 


not occur, or may include more personnel or fewer personnel than originally projected 
when the data call for the report closed in December 1998.) E 


I want to make three basic points relating to resources. 


First, approximately ninety percent of the dollar value of this training flowed through 
the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) system, either through an FMF grant, an FMF loan, 
under drawdown authorities, through the State Department International Law 
Enforcement budget, or through country purchases using their own national 
funds. The current data reporting and management system does not distinguish 

pa ts from foreign countries using their own resources from payments using 
appropriated U.S. funds (e.g., IMET or FMF) so we cannot nail down that figure 
mechanically. We are exploring ways to capture this information in the future, 


Second, the reason the dollar total of IMET-funded training included in the report 
(about $48 million) is signi tly below the total appropriated for IMET 
—— HO for FY 98 and 99 combined) is straightforward: The 

fei iun the tact that 0 mboni vine er enses Tn Td 
IMET participants are not included in the report, only the value of the training or 
education they receive — in effect, the tuition coste ay distinct from living and 
transportation costs. 


Third, the resources for non-security assistance activities covered in this report - about 
three percent of the total — ae Soe toes ne A DU function 


under the of your ropriations Subcommittee colleagues. 
Although di funds may not ly be used for foreign military trai 
— rovided a number of authorities to DoD to use defense for 

activities AA All 
mining inl a WA Ge use, some form 
of the SECURUM a3 On Dd gir Ace or fn except in the case of 


humanitarian bog? Seale is funded out of the Overseas Humanitarian Disaster 
and Civic Assistance ( ACA) account. 


Sarandon Let me turn to the process through which the Departments of 
State and compiled the section 581 report. During the FY1999 legislative cycle, 
separate requirements on military were included in foreign. 
operations tion. The conference report consolidated three earlier repo 

ts into section 581. As enacted, section 581 requires that the Secretaries of 
State and Defense report by January 31, 1999 - 
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“on all military training provided to foreign military personnel under programs 
administered by the Department of Defense and the Department of State during 
fiscal years 1998 and 1999, including those proposed for fiscal year 1999. This 
report shall include, for each such military training activity, the foreign policy 
justification and purpose for the training activity, the cost of the training activity, 
the number of foreign students trained and their units of operation, and the 
location of the training. In addition, this report shall also include, with respect to 
United States the operational benefits to United States forces derived 
from each training activity and the United States military units involved in 
such training activity. 


I regret that we were not able to meet the January 31, 1999 due date for the report. The 
late enactment of the FY 99 Omnibus A; tions legislation left only 15 weeks until 
. the stated time for submitting the section 581 report. This was one of the over 550 
congressional ing reguirements which Congress has directed the Department of 
Defense to satisfy in fiscal year 1999. We take these ts seriously, but we 
—— ne A uri mt need to execute our mission — 
and the need to time necessary to luce a responsive and meaningful rt. 
In man Cees anak was cartamnly the cae pery mn Sai, En ad te final product 
may more time than the statutory t permits. Given’ of section 
581, and the fact that much of the ma had to be gathered from the field and was 
not readily retrievable through the record-keeping system, I believe we produced a 
guality product in a reasonable time. 


Scope of the Report. Section 581 did not define “military training,” or “foreign military 
personnel.” We sought to read these terms broadly and consistently with their 
intended meanings as we understood them, and with reasonable practicality. To that 
end, we decided not to on formal DoD definitions for these terms in our data call. 
Doing so would mistakenly have limited input from the field on activities which we 
understood to be within the subcommittee's range of concerns. Rather, State and DoD 
developed a broad reguest for information sent to virtually all DoD components and 


State Department bureaus. 


y Me reguested data for the on all activities conducted by, or on 
behalf of, the Department of Defense or the Department of State, “where a significant 
objective is the transfer of knowledge or skills related to the performance of tasks of a 
military nature, to units or individuals of the uniformed armed services or civilian 
Ministry of Defense members of other nations.” Again, this data call functioned as a 
means of gathering information for purposes of compiling the report, not as a formal 
definition of “training.” 


Thus, the people working on the project cast a broad net to produce an inclusive 
product. For le, the military services generally distinguish between “trainin, 
and “education.” If we had restricted the data call to “training” as traditionally defined 
in the military, a range of classroom educational activities open to foreign military 

DoD regional security centers would have been eliminated from the 
report. We also included certain DoD engagement and education activities even though 
their primary purposes do not meet the lished military definition of traini 
foreign military personnel. In particular, we included information on Joint Combined 


5 


Exchange Training (JCET) primary purpose of this program is 
Trage pisi Hany pa sal aliaa yrru aei onid noy Aa 


Independent States. It would have been technically impossible to compile realistic 
financial data on exercises, and inau ca ts pu of exercises is not training of 


foreign forces but improving the ity of US and foreign forces to operate together 
and become mere familiis with each other: 
a HD eri military contact and engagemen 

rege BUOM n ^ 


that was treated in this matter is 
Tan hoon CIP). All of the regional CINCs maintain active — 


————— * ility. Because of the 
events over e in Europe, its t 
under the umbrella of JCTP JCTP is a familiarization and orientation prograt program 


Europe and in the New Independent States. JCTP seeks to show foreign militaries how 
our military services operate; it does not train them in the activities demonstrated. 
United States personnel provide demonstrations or lectures under JCTP relating to a 
range of military activities. 


The key difference between the demonstration, familiarization, and orientation 
activities of JCTP and a training program is that the JCTP does not attempt to increase 
—— of foreign personnel. action in the activities that I em. teams are 


JCTP does not circumvent Congressional t of foreign military tary training. JCTP is 
conducted under DoD authorities and — 


traditional defense function for CINCs to engage counterpart 
ive inti connection Lese ts tabes ian o the Febniaey 10, 1999 
rw statement of the U.S. Commander-in-Chief, General Wesley Clark, 
recently submitted — Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 


colleagues, describing JCTP and calling it one of his “key elements of peacetime 
engagement” (pp. 29 — 30). 
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That the US E Command has taken the initiative to develop a formal program 
for such results from history's placement of many new democracies within 
that CINC’s area of . We are proud of — the program is doing 
excellent work in a that is among the highest US foreign policy and national 
security priorities. 

Some Specific Ouestions. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly address several questions have arisen since 
delivery of the report on March 5*. 


Classification. DoD was asked why information on the JCET 

initially provided in classified form. The answer o that the information was provided 

to OSD by the Special Operations Commands in classified form, as is typical 

activities. There was not time to request a declassification review and still deliver the 
in a reasonably timely fashion. As you know the annual report to Congress on 

J activities provided under 10 U.S.C. on docs provide thie lofoemation in 

unclassified form. As I noted earlier, I am pleased that we are now able to present all of 

the FY98 JCET information in unclassified form. 


repe prem preme We were also asked why we do not formally 
"track" foreign leting their US. training. The answer is found in 
da du — — in the size of the section 581 report, which includes 
a tol of at least 67,142 fore LUN cd a ac Formal 
tracking of “alumni” woul ti very complex and costly - and perhaps 
impossible. It is doubtful that the information necessary for career lonk Hacking could 
be obtained from foreign citizens who have no continuing formal association with the 
U.S. government, and in any case we do not believe it would be worth the huge 
administrative burden that would be to attempt to collect it. This burden 
would fall most heavily on embassy which are already stretched very thin. 


Of course, we do have some information about “alumni,” because in many individual 
cases we find that the informal relationships established between U.S. personnel and 
their foreign counterparts serve an important “tracking” function. Usually, the 

“graduates” do and often rise to high positions — and frequently credit their U.S. 
training as a key element in their career development. As is to be expected, there are 
sometimes reports of a foreign officer, charged with gross violations of human rights or 
other misconduct, who attended a U.S. program at some point in his career. 
We correctly condemn those individuals, but their misconduct must not cast doubt on 
all recipients of similar U.S. training. 





ith legis ing, With respect to human 
— monitoring, I can report that we je have — both section 8130 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1999, the “Leah 
Amendment,” which relates to adverse human rights information and military trainin, 
and section 1062 of the Strom Thurmond National Defense Authorization Act for 
year 1999, which requires that all JCET activities be approved, in advance, by the 


Secretary of Defense. We integrate these two requirements by guidance providing that 
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the information submitted to the Secretary of Defense in connection with seeking 
approval pursuant to section 1062 must include either any adverse information as 


issued guidance 
is obtained, if any such information is known to the relevant embassy. 


* + + 


— Our foreign military training programs serve national policy and are closely 
coordinated with the State Department and relevant U's embassies. 


— In all of its activities, the Department of Defense complies with requirements 
contained in statutes and we do our best to follow guidance on on congressional 
intent that may be contained in legislative history and other sources. 


— If an activity occurs that is con to law, the t will the 
dibyn RE trary Departmeni identify 


— There has been no ai ase bio my knowledge, inadvertent or 
unauthorized, to evade w — — military 
forces. If the committee believes there are such cases and can identify them, I 
will investigate them and report back. 


- — normal deliberate oe oeg inadvertent, to 
information from the section 581 report. — we 
widri GG HE 
training” might otherwise require. 


- with the t of State, we will report our activities to Congress 
and explain the rationale for how our programs serve national interests 
and how operate. We will information as requested to 


an — and 

are of key to our oy and or ora] tiie Mewn. Te 
dissolution of the Soviet Union and the Soviet empire in and Eastern Europe, 
democratic reforms in Central and South America, as well as in southern Africa, have 
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offered opportunities for which we waited decades. In these and other regions, we 
want the military establishments to be forces for stability at home, and potential 
coalition partners with us abroad. Me sodas syn ybu iH y Pa 
represent a major investment toward those objectives. It is an investment that I hope to 
continue refining, with your support, in the future. 
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Mr. CALLAHAN. Your statement will be submitted and accepted 
for the record. 

Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. NEWSOM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Pelosi, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Jackson. It is a pleasure to be here before this subcommittee. 
I will make a few brief remarks—— 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mrs. Kilpatrick. 

Ms. KILPATRICK. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. NEWSOM. Oh, sorry. Mrs. Kilpatrick. 


MR. NEWSOM'S OPENING STATEMENT 


I would like to submit my full statement for the record. 

I am pleased to join Under Secretary Slocombe today to discuss 
this joint report to Co ss on foreign military training. 

The Department of State provides the overall policy direction for 
a wide variety of Government activities, such as military training, 
which directly and indirectly support our foreign policy goals. We 

this responsibility very seriously as we work with our col- 
leagues in the Department of Defense on the conduct of foreign 

We welcome the opportunity to discuss any guestions or concerns 
you may have regarding military training and share your interest 
in maintaining a close relationship between us in guiding these 
p 8. 

e view the thousands of training activities listed in this report 
as Toportant tools of U.S. foreign policy. The activities funded 
through the foreign operations appropriation are explicitly intended 
to advance the foreign policy objectives of the United States. Fun- 

ntally, this includes encouraging democracy, improving 
human rights and promoting regional stability. 

These activities are a useful venue for strengthening bilateral 
ties, promoting greater understanding of American values and doc- 
trine and demonstrating the United States is a worthy and valu- 
able ally. It is through strong military-to-military interaction in 
peacetime that coalition members and allies are made in wartime. 

On the other hand, the activities conducted by the Department 
of Defense, with its own appropriations, are largely intended to 
provide U.S. military units with training they need to fulfill their 
wartime and peacetime tasks. But even as they meet these needs, 
these DOD programs also contribute to our bilateral and regional 
policy objectives. Thus, regardless of the funding source, both State 
and Defense are fully cognizant of the degree to which these activi- 
— make important long-lasting contributions to U.S. national ob- 
jectives. 

Let me just briefly outline to you how the State Department par- 
ticipates in the policy review process to ensure that there is policy 
— over all of the activities, including those of the Defense 

ent. 

th the Department of Defense and the Department of State 
has a process at a variety of levels to review military training con- 
ducted for international personnel. This process ensures that train- 
gh, en wy are in support and consistent with overall U.S. policy. 

theater commanders in chief, or the CINCs, and their staff 
start the approval process by formulating annual plans for their 
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areas of responsibility. The CINCs and their staffs are in freguent 
contact with the U.S. embassy to clarify issues that impact foreign 
policy and training activities. The CINCs also benefit from having 
political advisers from the State Department, experienced senior 
foreign service officers, on their staffs. 

The CINCs present their annual training and exercise plans to 
the respective U.S. embassies, where it is reviewed by the ambas- 
sador and the country team. If there are guestionable cases, our 
embassies refer the issue to the Department of State and DOD for 
further guidance. 

As training events draw closer and details are finalized, the uni- 
fied command, again, clears the activity with the embassy to en- 
sure that there are no new circumstances which could make the ac- 
tivity inconsistent with our bilateral and regional policy objectives. 

While this procedure has generally been satisfactory, we are con- 
tinuing to try to improve it, especially in countries where military 
training is sensitive. And greater scrutiny has resulted in cases 
where training exercises have been canceled or revised. 

However, we are finding it is not always easy to determine which 
units or individuals were involved in abuses, especially in countries 
with weak judiciaries and poor record accountability. Our embas- 
sies are redoubling their efforts to record abuses to ensure that in- 
appropriate personnel are not involved in our training programs 
and that training for gualified units is not delayed. 

The great majority of training activities overseas do not raise 
human rights-related concerns and do not reguire vetting beyond 
that provided by the embassy country team. We are keenly aware, 
however, that troubled human rights records of security forces in 
some countries reguire especially close scrutiny, both locally by the 
embassy and back at the department level here in Washington. For 
example, allegations of human rights abuses in Indonesia resulted 
in cancellation of the JCET program there in May of 1998. Cur- 
rently, U.S. military training with Indonesia military is limited to 
a small program of humanitarian, engineering and medical activi- 
ties. In addition, a mobile team will provide training and human 
rights awareness in civil military relations. 

In the case of Colombia, all individuals or units selected to re- 
ceive training are carefully vetted by the embassy for criminal, 
human rights or narcotics violations. Through a 1997 End-Use 
Monitoring agreement with the Government of Colombia, we re- 
view indigenous sources of information; that is, criminal records, 
and then double-check them against U.S. Government records be- 
fore training is approved. 

In Turkey, the different elements of the U.S. mission in Ankara 
coordinate to ensure that no U.S. Government security assistance, 
which in this case is primarily IMET and counter-narcotics assist- 
ance, goes to security forces involved in human rights violations. 
We have seen something of an improvement in human rights per- 
formance of the armed forces in recent years, and we think that is, 
at least in some part, due to mandatory human rights training for 
poe officers and noncommissioned officers of the Turkish armed 
orces. 
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However, human rights problems continue in parts of the Turk- 

ish funding of in particular, which led us last year to restrict Ex-Im 
of a U.S. sale of armored vehicles to the Turkish police. 

osing, I want to reiterate that foreign policy and military 
NU are mutually reinforcing. Foreign training activities are 
investments that we believe reap significant dividends in the long 
run. We are constantly to improve our review process at 
multiple levels, both in "the field and in Washington, to ensure that 
we are getting the most from our training activities. 

Overall, the benefits derived from training activities have gen- 
erated will, promoted regional stability and improved inter- 
operability with non-U.S. military forces, and we will work to con- 
tinue to ensure that this type of training contributes to our diplo- 
matic goals and is consistent with our overall foreign policy objec- 
tives, including advancement of human rights. 

thank the members of the committee for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you on this report and will be glad to try to answer any of 
your questions. 

[The information follows:] 


STATEMENT BY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY ERIC D. NEWSOM 


BEFORE THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 
EXPORT FINANCING AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Tuesday, March 23, 1999 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am pleased to join Under 
Secretary Slocombe today to discuss the Joint Report to Congress on Foreign Military 
Training. The Department of State, as an Executive Branch agency, is of course 
responsible for developing and implementing U.S. foreign policy. We provide the overall 
policy direction for a wide variety of U.S. government activities which directly or 
indirectly support our foreign policy goals. The Department of State takes this 
responsibility for providing direction and oversight very seriously, including our work 
with the Department of Defense on the conduct of foreign military training. We welcome 
the opportunity to discuss any questions or concerns you may have regarding military 
training, and share your interest in maintaining a close relationship in guiding these 
programs. 


MILITARY TRAINING IS A TOOL OF FOREIGN POLICY 


In the area of military training, we view the thousands of training activities listed 
in this report as important tools of U.S. foreign policy. On one hand, the activities funded 
through the Foreign Operations Appropriation are explicitly intended to advance the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States. International Military Education and 
Training (IMET), Foreign Military Financing (FMF), and Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 
are the best known examples of programs focused on foreign security forces. 


On the other hand, the activities conducted by the Department of Defense with its 
own appropriations are in most cases intended primarily to provide U.S. military units 
with the training they need to fulfill their wartime and peacetime tasks. The Joint 
Combined Exchange Training (JCET) program is a good example of a program focused 
on U.S. forces. But these DoD programs also contribute to foreign policy objectives. 
They support regional stability and provide face-to-face demonstrations of how U.S. 
Armed Forces function in and support a democracy. So regardless of the funding source, 
both State and Defense are fully cognizant of the degree to which these activities make 
important and often long-lasting contributions in support of U.S. national objectives such 
as encouraging democracy, improving human rights and aiding regional stability. 


Training foreign military personnel has long been recognized by both the 
Congress as well as the Executive Branch as a valuable tool for furthering U.S. foreign 
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policy and national security interests. For example, the IMET program is a valuable 
program giving promising young officers from other countries an in-depth appreciation of 
how the world's most effective military — ours — can be a top-notch fighting machine 
while supporting and fostering the key values of respect for democracy, human rights, 
and civilian control of the military. I believe the Committee is well informed on how we 
ensure that these programs in the 150 Account are implemented in accordance with the 
law and the values of the U.S. 


REVIEW OF TRAINING AT A VARIETY OF LEVELS 


Both the Department of Defense and the Department of State have a process at a 
variety of levels to review military training conducted for international personnel. All of 
these training activities, whether funded through Foreign Operations Appropriations 
specifically for foreign policy reason, or funded through Defense 
primarily to maintain our own military capabilities, are coordinated with the relevant 
regional Unified Command and the appropriate U.S. Embassy. This process ensures that 
training activities are in support of, and consistent with, U.S. policy. 


The theater Commanders-in-Chief (CINC) and their staffs start the approval 

process by formulating annual plans for their areas of responsibility. We work closely 
Mili iiem Gn cur fn Polly objectives fee drdr tepions and US. policy towards 
specific countries, and they shape their plans accordingly. These commanders also 
benefit from having Political Advisors, or POLADs, on their staffs. These experienced, 
Senior Foreign Service Officers are there to provide current foreign policy perspective 
and to be an effective liaison with the Department, thus playing a valuable role in 
satisfying both U.S. foreign policy goals and U.S. military training reguirements. Where 
there are any doubts, the CINCs and their staffs are in freguent contact with the U.S. 
Embassy to clarify issues that impact training activities. 


The process of reviewing foreign military training continues with the CINCs' 
presentations of their annual training and exercise plans to the respective U.S. Embassies 
for their consideration. As you know, the Ambassador is aided by a multi-functional 
country team which reviews proposed activities to ensure they are appropriate for the host 
country and consistent with bilateral and regìonal policy objectives. Finally, as 
individual training events draw closer and details are finalized, the Unified Command 
again clears the activity with the Embassy. Our embassies, per our instructions, refer 
guestionable cases to the Department and the DoD for further guidance. 


We continue to improve our review procedures. For example, there are a number 
of cases where training exercises have been cancelled or revised as a result of our 
enhanced review. Our embassies have long had the responsibility to report on human 
rights abuses by government security forces. But, we have found that it is not always 
easy to determine which units or individuals were involved in abuses, especially in 


countries with weak judiciaries and a poor record of accountability. By doubling our 
efforts to record abuses we will ensure that inappropriate personnel are not involved. in 
our training programs, and that training for gualified units is not delayed. 


MOST TRAINING IS NON-CONTROVERSIAL 


The great majority of military training activities overseas do not raise human 
rights-related concerns and reguire no vetting beyond that provide by the Embassy 
operating with policy guidance from Washington. However, there are cases where a 
heightened awareness and further scrutiny are needed. These cases occur most often in 
connection with specific information developed by the Embassy and reported to 
Washington. Examples include the troubled human rights record of security forces in 
Indonesia, Columbia, and Turkey. In such cases, our assistance to the police and military 
is carefully vetted with the apptopriate bureaus in the State Department to ensure that no 
training or materiel is provided to units where there is credible evidence they have been 
involved in the commission of gross violations of human rights. 


On a few occasions, evidence of gross human rights violations has reguired a 
complete reappraisal of U.S. training activities in a specific country. In Indonesia, for 
example, DoD cancelled the JCET program in May 1998 and has not resumed the 
program. Currently, U.S. military training with the Indonesian military is limited to a 
small program of humanitarian, engineering, and medical activities. In addition, a 
mobile team will provide training in human rights awareness and civil-military relations. 
There is no training by the U.S military for the Indonesian military in lethal military 
skills, nor is any contemplated. 


In the case of Colombia, approval for training activities involves a two-phased 
screening process by our Embassy's country team. All individuals or units selected to 
receive training are carefully vetted by the Embassy for criminal, human rights, or 
narcotics violations. This applies whether the planned training is in-country or in the 
U.S. Additionally, through a 1997 End-Use Monitoring agreement with the Government 
of Colombia, indigenous sources of information (e.g., criminal records) are reviewed and 
then double-checked against U.S. Government records before training is approved. In 
fact several training activities have recently been cancelled or delayed due to the rigorous 
screening process at our Embassy. 


In Turkey, the different elements of the U.S. Mission in Ankara coordinate to 
ensure that no USG security assistance - primarily IMET and counter-narcotics assistance 
- goes to security forces involved in human rights violations. The State Department and 
human rights NGOs have noted a marked improvement in the human rights performance 
of the armed forces in recent years, as Turkey has instituted mandatory human rights 
training for both officers and non-commissioned officers upon entry and after each 
promotion. Human rights problems continue within parts of the Turkish police, which 


led us last ycar to restrict Ex-Im financing for a U.S. sale of armored vehicles to the 
police. There have been no specific reports of human rights abuses by the counter- 
narcotics police. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


In closing, we view military training with foreign personnel as an important 
foreign policy tool. But to ensure that foreign policy and military training are mutually 
reinforcing, we review the program repeatedly and at multiple levels in a revitalized 
process, both in the field and in Washington. Overall, we believe training activities have 
generated goodwill, promoted regional stability and improved interoperability with non- 
U.S. military forces. We will continue to ensure military training contributes to our 
diplomatic goals and that America’s security and vital geopolitical interests are protected. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the members of the Committee for the opportunity 
to address you on the Report on Foreign Military Training, and would be pleased now to 
answer any guestions you may have. 
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